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Education 

Summary 


A  SEMI-MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVEIOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 

The  moNt  important  problem  facing  mankind 
is  the  rapid  gro\^  of  the  world’s  population,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sir  Charles  Galton  Darwin,  British  physicist 
and  grandson  of  the  famous  naturalist. 

Ac^iording  to  Darwin,  the  world’s  population  will 
double  —  to  about  5  billion  —  within  fifty  years,  and 
there’ll  be  no  stopping  it.  He  says  an  atomic  war, 
migration  to  other  planets,  or  birth  control  methods 
won’t  solve  the  problem  because  the  rate  of  increase 
—  about  100,000  more  people  a  day  —  is  just  too  fast. 

Public  colleges  and  universUies  are  losing  out 
out  on  big  foundation  grants,  says  Dr.  Clarence  H. 
Faust,  vice  president  of  the  heavy-spending  Ford 
Foundation.  Public  institutions  are  failing  to  get  their 
share  of  this  available  wealth,  he  says,  because  thev 
don’t  know  how  to  ask  for  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
private  institutions  are  grabbing  the  lion’s  share  be¬ 
cause  they’ve  got  money-getting  know-how,  and  not 
because  the  foundations  favor  them.  “They  are  ex¬ 
perienced  in  asking  for  aid  and  they  keep  in  touch 
with  us,”  says  Dr.  Faust.  “This  is  not  true  of  public 
institutions.” 
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“In  fact,  we  are  very  pleased  when  we  are  asked  to 
do  something  by  the  public  colleges  because  we  are 
very  interested  in  spreading  the  effect  of  the  demon¬ 
stration  or  program  outside  the  institution.  Often  the 
public  colleges  have  more  influence  outside  than  the 
private  institutions.” 

The  testimony  on  rigged  TV  qniz  shows 

before  the  House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Legislative 
Oversight  is  looked  upon  in  some  quarters  as  a  serious 
setback  for  intellectualism.  The  most  telling  blow  was 
felt  to  be  struck  by  Charles  Van  Doren.  Van  Doren’s 
exciting  appearances  back  in  the  days  when  all  Ameri¬ 
ca  tuned  in  on  the  big-money  shows  took  much  of  the 
onus  off  the  word  “egghead”  and  assured  the  nation 
that  one  could  be  brilliant  and  still  be  human,  warm 
and  likeable.  Van  Doren  the  Hero  made  all  intellectu- 
also  heroes.  Now,  some  intellectuals  feel,  they  must 
start  winning  respect  all  over  again. 

Twice  as  many  students  in  the  United  States  will 
earn  Bachelor’s,  Master’s,  and  Doctors  degrees  in  1970 
as  were  earned  in  1958,  according  to  a  study  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  increase  will  be  the  same  at  each  of  the  three 
levels  and  for  each  sex.  This  large  increase  is  due  both 
to  a  growing  college-age  population  and  to  a  growing 
proportion  of  this  population  earning  degrees. 

According  to  the  study,  the  number  of  Bachelor’s 
degrees  earned  will  rise  from  365,748  in  1958  to 
718,000  in  1970;  Master’s  degrees  from  65,614  to 
139,000;  and  Doctor’s  degrees  from  8,942  to  18,100. 

Classroom  shortages  continue  to  be  high,  public 
school  enrollments  continue  to  increase,  but  the  latest 
statistics  show  that  school  construction  is  declining. 
According  to  HEW  Secretary  Flemming,  school  bond 
sales  in  the  last  fiscal  period  ending  August  31  were 
20%  less  than  the  preceeding  12-month  period.  The  val¬ 
ue  of  state  and  local  contract  awards  for  public  educa¬ 
tional  construction  for  the  first  six  months  of  1959 
was  11%  less  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1958. 

But  public  school  enrollments  for  1959-60,  for  kin¬ 
dergarten  through  grade  12,  increased  by  four  per  cent 
over  1958-59. 
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•  Administration 


Is  the  mnltiple  diploma  system  sensible,  or 
does  it  create  more  problems  than  it  solves?  To  find 
the  answer.  Principal  Kermit  Dennis  of  Coldwater 
(Mieh. )  High  School  polled  466  other  Michigan  ad¬ 
ministrators  recently  and  this  is  what  he  learned: 

Of  the  466,  only  71  award  more  than  one  tyjK?  of 
diploma.  Some  award  two  —  regular  diploma  or  certif¬ 
icate  of  attendance  —  and  others  award  as  many  as 
four  —  academic,  vocational,  commercial  or  general. 

Of  the  71  school  systems  awarding  two  or  more  di¬ 
plomas,  37  are  satisfied  with  the  results,  21  report  some 
problems,  seven  are  dissatisfied  and  the  remaining  six 
didn’t  say.  Ten  administrators  said  they  once  used  the 
system  but  have  since  discarded  it.  Another  140  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  watching  developments  with  interest. 

Contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  the  practice 
was  more  common  in  small  schools  than  in  large 
schools. 

Writing  in  The  Clearing  House  for  October,  Princi¬ 
pal  Dennis  said  those  favoring  the  multiple  diploma 
system  do  so  because:  It  gives  recognition  to  scholars 
and  ambitious  workers.  It  raises  standards.  The  seat¬ 
warming  student  does  not  get  the  same  diploma  as  the 
worker.  It  makes  a  diploma  mean  something.  It’s  an 
ineentive  for  better  work. 

Those  opposed  to  the  system  said:  No  one  looks  at 
the  diploma  after  graduation  day,  so  why  be  con¬ 
cerned?  Employers  can  get  a  tnie  picture  of  a  gradu¬ 
ate  by  asking  the  sehool.  A  transcript  is  more  meaning¬ 
ful  than  any  diploma  could  be.  Multiple  diplomas  set 
up  a  “caste”  system  in  our  high  schools.  They  raise 
more  problems  than  they  solve.  The  system  is  difficult 
to  administer. 

Mr.  Dennis  said  the  poll  raised  some  important  un¬ 
resolved  questions:  Would  not  many  who  are  totally 
unqualified  try  for  the  academic  diploma  because  of 
the  stigma  attached  to  the  other  types?  Will  the  loafer 
work  any  harder  because  of  the  threat  of  not  receiving 
a  diploma?  Is  it  possible  that  multiple  diploma  system 
would  create  poor  public  relations,  especially  in  small¬ 
er  communities? 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Equipment  and  Supplies,  1959  Revision.  Association  for  Child¬ 
hood  Educational  International,  1200  Fifteenth  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  5,  D.  C.  93pp.  $1.50.  (A  guide  to  the  purchase  of 
tested  and  approved  play  and  teaching  materials  for  use  in  the 
school  and  at  home.  Lists  books,  recordings,  games,  mu.sical 
instruments,  and  art,  science,  crafts  and  mathematical  teaching 
aids.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


Surging  postwar  interest  in  foreign  affairs  has 
created  the  highest  demand  of  all  time  for  teachers  of 
geography.  Motivated  by  the  rivalry  between  the 
U.  S.  and  Russia  and  other  international  factors,  more 
and  more  school  systems  are  seeking  trained  geography 
teachers,  according  to  Dr.  Charles  M.  Davis,  chairman 
of  the  University  of  Michigan’s  geography  department. 


As  evidence  of  the  new  interest.  Dr.  Davis  reports  that 
of  the  82  U.  S.  colleges  with  geography  enrollments  of 
more  than  900,  at  least  25  are  primarily  teacher-train¬ 
ing  schools. 

Geography  instruction  in  the  U.  S.  has  progressed 
from  the  1900’s,  when  it  was  little  more  than  a  matter 
of  place  names  and  national  products,  to  present  times, 
when  it  is  mixed  in  with  history,  economics  and  soci¬ 
ology  and  presented  “as  a  package  deal  labeled  ‘social 
studies’.”  Dr.  Davis  urges  further  modernization  of 
geography  instruction  and  its  restoration  to  the  coun¬ 
try’s  educational  system  as  a  vital,  independently 
taught  subject. 

A  veteran  teacher  has  a  lot  to  give  to  a  student- 
teacher  who  comes  under  her  wing.  But  it’s  not  all 
give  and  no  take.  There’s  also  a  lot  the  teacher-trainee 
can  give  in  return. 

Fresh  from  the  university,  the  trainee  is  a  conveyor 
of  new  viewpoints  and  instructional  methods,  of  new 
lab  experiences,  of  the  latest  applications  in  psychology 
and  of  modem  revisions  of  educational  philosophy. 

In  the  October  High  School  Journal,  Arthur  A.  De¬ 
laney  of  New  Hyde  Park  (N.Y.)  Memorial  High 
School,  urges  senior  teachers  to  give  willingly  of  their 
experiences  and  not  to  “jealously  guard  their  reper¬ 
toire  of  tricks  of  the  trade  with  the  cunning  of  a  witch 
doctor  guarding  his  favorite  formula.” 

Too  often,  a  supervising  teacher  may  look  upon  the 
student-teacher  as  a  convenient  part-time  substitute, 
writes  Mr.  Delaney,  or  as  someone  upon  whom  all  the 
“grit  work”  may  be  heaped.  'This  may  be  dangerous, 
he  says,  since  many  state  courts  have  ruled  that  class¬ 
room  responsibility  lies  with  the  regular  teacher  and 
that  he  is  in  no  way  relieved  from  his  obligations  by 
the  visiting  student. 


•  The  Profession 


Many  educators  are  opposed  to  the  Ford 
Foundation’s  heavy  baeking  of  certain  edueational  ex¬ 
periments.  Why?  Because  Ford  Foundation,  they 
charge,  is  violating  the  time-honored  role  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  foundation.  The  time-honored  role  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  has  been  to  pay  for  research  and  investigation  — 
but  to  leave  the  researcher  free  of  dictation  or  direc¬ 
tion. 

The  research  which  the  Ford  Foundation  has  been 
supporting,  critics  have  said,  has  not  been  designed  to 
discover  new  truths  or  new  solutions  to  problems  but 
rather  to  prove  preconceived  notions  about  the  direc¬ 
tion  which  American  education  should  take. 

The  Ford  Foundation,  however,  sees  itself  as  a 
friend  of  educational  progress.  But  it  alleges  that  such 
vested-interest  groups  as  the  NEA  are  blocking  prog¬ 
ress.  Dr.  Clarence  H.  Faust,  Foundation  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  in  an  interview  last  month,  said  that  the  reason 
behind  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the  NEA, 
rather  than  in  the  activities  of  the  Foundation. 

The  NEA,  he  said,  “has  tended  to  shape  education 
not  to  meet  current  needs,  but  to  support  the  status 
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quo.  Where  we’ve  taken  over  it  is  not  because  we 
wish  to  pre-empt  the  field,  but  because  the  NEA  has 
specifically  neglected  to  do  anything.  We  try  to  review 
the  problems  in  education  to  see  where  the  needs  lie, 
and  then  to  develop  programs  that  look  promising. 

“To  the  NEA  I  am  sure  we  look  like  people  who 
have  never  taught  school,  who  sit  around  cooking  up 
projects,  and  then  going  out  to  dangle  money  in  front 
of  people  to  get  them  started.  This  is  not  true.  What 
really  happens  is  that  people  are  constantly  coming 
to  us  with  ideas. 

“We  select  those  that  have  to  do  with  problems  peo¬ 
ple  in  education  seem  agreed  are  important  and  then 
we  develop  programs  in  this  area. 

“As  far  as  a  pattern  goes,  it  would  be  true  to  say 
we  are  more  or  less  deliberately  supporting  projects 
designed  to  raise  school  quality,  since  the  object  of 
the  school  is  the  intellectual  development  of  children.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teaching  Opportunities,  1959  edition,  by  John  B.  Whifelaw  and 
Florence  Friedlander.  Circular  No.  589,  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  HEW.  From  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C.  39pp.  30<f.  (Tells  how  to  get  a  job  teaching 
in  public  and  private  schools  here  arvd  abroad.) 


•  The  Learner 


Some  children  have  to  be  taught  to  listen. 
They  may  have  perfectly  good  ears  and  still  never 
truly  hear  what  teacher  is  saying.  In  the  Iowa  Mid¬ 
land  Schools  for  October,  Guy  Wagner  and  Max  Ho¬ 
sier  offer  these  suggestions  to  teachers  who  want  to 
kindle  a  desire  for  careful  listening: 

—  Develop  a  good  speaking  voice,  and  help  children 
to  do  the  same.  Both  student  and  teacher  should 
have  pleasant  voices  that  reflect  interest  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  what  they  say. 

—  Don’t  talk  too  much.  Save  your  voice  for  the  impor¬ 
tant  things.  Try  letting  the  students  do  some  of  the 
talking  when  it  comes  to  lunch  counts,  routine  an¬ 
nouncements,  notices. 

—  Ask  children  to  give  oral  summaries  of  what  has 
been  said  after  a  lesson.  Knowing  that  they  may  be 
called  on  to  give  a  summary  will  tend  to  sharpen 
their  ears,  put  them  on  their  toes. 

—  Give  them  practice  in  writing  from  dictation. 

—  Stress  courtesy  in  listening.  Children  should  learn 
that  paying  attention  is  a  matter  of  manners. 

—  Be  a  good  listener  yourself.  Children  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  set  for  them. 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Mass  testing  is  under  attack  again,  this  time 
by  John  Hersey  and  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation. 
Hersey’s  is  at  least  the  third  major  blast  fired  at  mass 
testing  in  the  nation’s  press  this  year.  (Others  appeared 
in  the  May  9  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  in 
the  spring  issue  of  The  American  Scholar. ) 


Hersey,  a  former  school  board  member  and  a  Pulitz¬ 
er  prize-winning  novelist,  writes  in  a  pamphlet  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  VVoodrow  Wilson  Foundation  that  the 
nation’s  “scrap  heap”  of  talent  is  being  piled  higher 
and  higher  by  educators  more  concerned  with  statis¬ 
tics  than  with  human  beings.  He  frames  his  criticism 
of  testing  techniques  with  the  story  of  a  talented  slum 
child  whose  chance  for  a  college  education  may  be 
denied  her  because  her  ability  lies  undiscovered  by 
insensitive  tests.  He  writes: 

“The  demands  of  democratic  society  have  not  been 
impressed  on  [this  child].  Far  worse,  she  has  not  ever 
been  given  a  glimpse  of  what  she  might  be  and  do. 

“The  failure  here  is  a  failure  of  national  vision  —  for 
we  have  tended  to  see  human  beings  as  statistics,  chil¬ 
dren  as  weapons,  talent  as  materials  capable  of  being 
mined,  assayed  and  fabricated  for  profit  and  defense. 
We  have  the  cart  before  the  horse  if  we  think  that  we 
can  order  up  units  of  talent  for  national  defense.  The 
only  sure  defense  of  democracy  will  be  its  inner 
growth,  and  the  first  essential  of  this  growth  is  some- 
Qiing  far  less  grandiose  but  far  more  difficult  of  realiza¬ 
tion  than  a  National  Defense  Education  Act  or  a  crash 
program  under  any  other  title  —  namely,  a  true  recog¬ 
nition  that  each  child  in  each  classroom  in  our  schools 
is  a  unique  human  being,  who  one  day  must  make 
choices  and  give  consents  that  will  help  to  perfect 
us  all.” 

—Intelligence,  Choice  and  Consent.  The  Woodrow 
Wilson  Foundation,  45  East  65th  St.,  New  York  21. 
28pp.  Apply. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Case  for  Basic  Education,  edited  by  James  D.  Koemer.  At¬ 
lantic-Little,  Brown  ir  Co.,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston  6,  Mass. 
256pp.  $3.50.  (Sixteen  essays  written  by  college  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  Council  for  Basic  Education,  ea^  writer  stating 
what  the  public  schools  should  be  teaching  in  his  particular 
field.  Areas  covered  include  the  social  studies,  English  and 
foreign  languages,  math  and  science,  art,  music,  imilosophy 
and  speech.  Includes  an  introduction  by  Clifton  Fadiman.) 


•  Curriculum 


English  is  the  most  extensively  taught  and  most  im¬ 
portant  subject  in  American  schools  today,  say  the 
authors  of  a  new  pamphlet.  Nevertheless,  they  say, 
educators  ^and  laymen  alike  are  complaining  that  more 
and  more  students  cannot  read  and  write  well.  And, 
they  add,  perhaps  they’re  right. 

What  can  educators  do  to  improve  the  instruction 
of  English?  Educators  themselves  do  not  agree.  The 
authors  do  not  attempt  to  come  up  with  answers  on 
which  they  could  agree,  but  they  do  point  out  where 
they  disagree.  If  ^ucators  would  re-examine  these 
points  of  disagreement,  say  the  authors,  solutions  to 
problems  of  far-reaching  importance  might  result. 
Some  of  these  points  of  disagreement  are: 

—  Can  basic  programs  in  English  be  devised  that  are 
sequential  and  cumulative  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  graduate  school? 

—  Should  certain  literary  works  be  required  reading 
at  each  of  the  various  levels  in  a  basic  program? 
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—  Can  reliable  and  valid  tests  be  devised  for  a  basic 
English  program? 

—  How  should  writing  be  taught? 

—  Could  national  standards  for  student  writing  at  vari¬ 
ous  levels  be  established  —  and  if  so,  what  would 
be  their  value? 

—  What  effect  does  class  size  have  upon  the  quality 
of  the  training  in  reading  and  writing? 

—  How  much  and  what  kind  of  training  in  English 
should  the  elementary  teacher  have? 

The  15-page  pamphlet,  The  Basic  Issues  in  the 
Teaching  of  English,  was  prepared  by  the  American 
Studies  Assn.;  the  College  English  Assn.;  the  Modem 
Language  Assn.;  and  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  and  can  be  obtained  for  25(‘  from  the  exec¬ 
utive  secretary  of  any  of  these  organizations. 


•  School  Plant 


People  in  glass  schoolhouses  have  problems 
that  go  beyond  keeping  them  sparkling  and  unshat¬ 
tered.  Prof.  S.  J.  Knezevich  of  the  State  University 
of  Iowa  recently  warned  school  ofiBcials  and  architects 
that  modem  “glassical”  schools  are  hard  to  keep  even¬ 
ly  lighted  and  warmed.  Sunlight  jjouring  through  the 
walls  of  glass  during  the  spring  and  fall,  causes  hard- 
to-control  heat  gain.  Likewise,  during  the  winter 
months,  heat  loss  through  glass  increases  fuel  expenses. 

For  those  who  insist  on  glass  schoolhouses,  Dr. 
Knezevich  urges  the  installation  of  exterior  grills  or 
Venetian  blinds  to  help  control  sunlight,  and  double- 
glazed  wall  constmction  to  combat  winter  heat  loss. 


•  The  JHath  Program 


In  what  grade  can  yon  start  teaching  geom¬ 
etry?  The  first,  say  t^^'0  Stanford  University  profes¬ 
sors  who,  after  a  year  of  experimentation,  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  textbook  showing  how  to  do  it.  Requiring  10 
to  20  minutes  of  classtime  a  day,  the  41  lessons  in  the 
text  progress  from  the  random  drawing  of  lines  to  the 
construction  of  a  square  with  one  side  given  and  the 
subsequent  dividing  of  a  square  into  four  equal  small¬ 
er  parts. 

Drs.  Patrick  Suppes  and  Newton  S.  Hawley  began 
experimenting  last  year  with  a  small  group  of  1st 
graders.  At  the  start  of  this  school  term,  some  3,000 
2nd  and  3rd  graders  in  four  California  school  dis¬ 
tricts  began  using  the  text.  At  midterm,  the  district’s 
1st  graders  will  be  introduced  to  the  course. 

“The  whole  mathematics  curriculum  in  our  schools 
is  in  a  state  of  ferment,”  says  Dr.  Suppes.  “Most  of  the 
current  proposed  changes  center  on  the  high  school. 
This  is  one  of  the  first  Ijig  projects  in  the  elementary 
field.”  The  project  is  backed  by  nearly  $100,000  in 
grants  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Geometry  for  Primary  Grades,  Book  1.  Dr.  Patrick 
Suppes,  Serra  House,  Stanford  University,  Stanford, 
Calif.  161pp.  $1.50.  With  60-page  teacher’s  manual. 


•  Rural  Education 


Vocational  training  in  most  mral  high  schools  is 
falling  down  on  the  job,  according  to  a  new  book. 
The  authors  say  that  despite  new  technology  and  job 
opportunities,  rural  schools  continue  to  restrict  voca¬ 
tional  training  almost  completely  to  agriculture  for 
boys,  home  economics  for  girls. 

The  authors  urge  that  the  schools  recognize  there 
will  probably  be  no  market  for  unskilled  men  and 
women  in  the  next  generation.  They  point  out  that 
rural  dwellers  are  a  declining  part  of  the  population. 
They  argue  that  the  schools  have  an  obligation  to  train 
adults  in  vocational  subjects  —  and  should  be  so 
equipped  —  and  that  the  education  of  vocational  teach¬ 
ers  must  be  expanded  and  improved. 

While  vocational  training  is  “costly  education” 
which  few  rural  schools  can  afford,  there  is  a  solution 
to  that  problem:  area  or  regional  vocational  schools 
and  the  federal  grants  that  accompany  them. 

Vocational  Education  in  Rural  America,  edited  by 
Gordon  I.  Swanson.  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  354pp.  $4. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Is  there  any  sense  in  asking  the  public  what  it 
likes  and  dislikes  about  the  schools?  In  Denver,  they 
say  yes.  The  city  recently  completed  its  fourth  large- 
scale  poll  in  an  effort  to  learn  what  Mr.  John  Q.  Citizen 
thinks  of  the  public  school  system  —  and  the  highly 
favorable  result  has  given  the  city’s  educators  new  con¬ 
fidence,  initiative  and  goals.  A  professional  research 
firm  conducted  the  survey  and  posed  its  questions  to 
nearly  1,000  families.  The  questions  were  designed  to 
bring  forth  opinions,  not  mere  yes  and  no  answers. 
Here  are  some  sample  questions: 

—  What  do  you  think  of  as  being  the  most  important 
subjects  for  the  Denver  public  schools  to  teach? 

—  Are  there  any  subjects  you  think  the  schools  are 
neglecting  or  not  spending  enough  time  on?  If  so, 
what  subjects  do  you  have  in  mind? 

—  Thinking  about  the  entire  school  system  in  Denver 
today  —  what  would  you  say  you  don’t  like  about  the 
public  schools? 

—  What  do  you  especially  like  about  the  public  schools 
as  they  are  today? 

—  What  do  you  think  the  schools  should  do  to  improve 
discipline? 

—  Where  would  you  say  you  get  most  of  your  infor¬ 
mation  about  what’s  going  on  in  the  schools? 

Do  parents  have  the  right  to  inspect  a  child’s 
cumulative  school  record  on  demand?  A  law  giving 
them  that  right  was  passed  in  California  last  year  as 
part  of  a  new  section  of  the  Education  Code.  The 
main  point  of  the  law  was  to  make  mandatory  the 
transfer  of  a  cumulative  record  when  a  pupil  moves 
from  one  district  to  another  within  the  state.  But  the 
section  contained  a  clause  stating  that  the  cumulative 
record  “shall  be  available  to  the  pupil’s  parent  for  in- 
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spection  on  request.”  It  would  have  gone  into  effect 
next  July  1. 

Schoolmen  objected  on  grounds  that  this  meant  a 
school  could  not  withhold  any  information  from  par¬ 
ents,  including  so-called  confidential  information. 
Without  confidential  records,  it  was  felt,  such  profes¬ 
sional  services  as  counseling  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible. 

As  a  result,  the  legislators  revised  the  bill  during  the 
year  s  regular  session.  Whether  records  will  be  shown 
now  is  left  to  the  school’s  judgment.  A  new  provision 
states  that  if  records  are  shown  they  must  be  done  so 
in  the  presence  of  a  certified  employee  of  the  school 
district. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Strategies  of  Leadership  in  Conducting  Adult  Education  Pro¬ 
grams  by  A.  A.  Liveriffht.  Harper  6-  Brothers,  49  East  33rd 
St.,  New  York  16.  140pp.  $3.50.  (A  text  for  leaders  of  in¬ 
formal  adult  education  proerams  hioncreait  courses.  Great 
Books  discussions,  etc.].  Guides  the  leader  toward  understand- 
inpi  his  role;  gives  directions  for  improving  “leadership  style.") 


•  The  School  Library 


America’s  public  libraries  are  understocked. 
What’s  worse  is  that  they’re  underused.  The  U.S,  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Welfare  and  Education  makes 
this  all  too  clear  in  some  recently  published  statistics 
for  1958. 

In  the  public  library  systems  of  117  medium-sized 
(50,000  to  99,999  population)  cities  there  were  1.52 
books  per  capita.  The  per  capita  circulation  for  the 
year  was  5.34  books  —  with  children  accounting  for 
over  half  the  books  borrowed. 

In  public  library  systems  of  101  small  (35,000  to 
49,999  population )  cities  there  were  1.8  books  for  each 
person,  and  each  person  read  an  average  of  5.35  books, 
almost  exactly  as  many  as  did  bigger  city  counterparts. 
Again,  children  accounted  for  about  half  the  books 
j  loaned. 

But  the  picture  isn’t  all  black.  At  least  Americans 
seem  to  be  using  libraries  more  each  year.  As  com¬ 
pared  to  1957,  big-towners  increased  their  reading  by 
7.02%,  while  small-towners  increased  theirs  by  9.9%. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Elealth 


Hepatitis,  a  disease  that  affects  school  children 
more  than  any  other  age  group,  is  on  the  rise.  There 
were  17,534  cases  reported  in  the  country  during  the 
first  41  weeks  of  this  year,  a  5,500  increase  over  the 
same  period  in  1958.  Its  symptoms  are  fever,  abdom¬ 
inal  pain,  weakness,  nausea  and  a  yellowing  of  the  skin 
and  eyeballs.  It  can  permanently  damage  vital  organs, 
and  it  can  kill. 

Dr.  Carl  Dauer  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
told  Education  Summary  that  30%  of  those  who  con¬ 
tract  this  virus  ailment  are  children  from  five  to  14 
years  of  age.  Because  the  disease  is  spread  through 


contact,  children  are  also  responsible  for  much  of  the 
prevalence  among  adults,  he  said.  Here,  according  to 
Dr.  Dauer,  is  what  schools  can  do  to  help  check  the 
spread  of  the  disease  once  it  occurs: 

1.  Any  child  exhibiting  any  of  the  hepatitis  symp¬ 
toms  should  be  sent  home  immediately  and  parents 
should  be  warned  to  call  a  physician. 

2.  Children  should  be  strongly  urged  to  scrub  their 
hands  before  eating  or  after  using  the  toilet.  Both 
children’s  and  school  staff  toilets  should  be  thoroughly 
and  frequently  cleaned. 

3.  Make  sure  no  one  who  has  been  exposed  to  hep¬ 
atitis  handles  food,  either  in  the  cafeteria  or  in  the 
classroom. 

4.  Children  and  adults  who  have  been  exposed 
should  be  given  shots  of  gamma  globulin. 

Hepatitis  —  it  used  to  be  called  “yellow  jaundice” 

—  is  more  dangerous  in  adults  than  children,  says  Dr. 
Dauer.  Nevertheless,  it  is  painful  and  debilitating  and 
requires  a  long  period  of  recuperation.  “I’d  say  the 
classroom  is  the  most  dangerous  place  for  hepatitis,” 
Dr.  Dauer  added. 

Teachers  can  help  students  preserve  their  eye¬ 
sight,  says  Dr.  Gilbert  Schiffman,  Baltimore  County 
schools  reading  specialist,  in  the  October  Maryland 
Teacher.  Here  are  some  easy-to-follow  tips  for  the 
classroom: 

—  Keep  window  sills  free  of  all  obstructions  to  light. 

—  Avoid  leaning  against  window  sills  while  talking  to 
the  class.  When  children  have  to  face  light  they  may 
suffer  extreme  fatigue. 

—  Avoid  throwing  a  shadow  on  work  space  when  bend¬ 
ing  over  a  child  to  work  with  him. 

—  Arrange  seats  and  desks  so  that  no  pupil  will  face  a 
window  or  work  in  his  own  shadow. 

—  Have  windows  cleaned  frequently. 

—  Arrange  rooms  for  most  comfortable  seeing  condi¬ 
tions.  Usually  light  coming  over  the  left  shoulder  is 
best  for  right-handed  children,  vice  versa  for  south¬ 
paws. 

—  Make  blackboard  writing  big  and  clear. 

—  Don’t  hesitate  to  turn  on  the  lights  when  brightness 
levels  fall  below  standard. 

—  Provide  eye-rest  periods  and  plan  the  daily  program 
to  alternate  periods  requiring  close  eye  work  with 
those  that  are  visually  less  demanding. 


•  Higher  Education 


First-rate  graduates  are  sadly  lacking 

among  the  total  number  of  degree-holders  turned  out 
by  American  universities  each  year,  HEW  Secretary 
Flemming  said  last  month. 

Speaking  at  a  convocation  at  Brown  University,  he 
said  American  higher  education  is  failing  in  many 
ways,  among  them: 

Graduates  are  unable  to  communicate  effectively 
with  one  another  in  their  own  language. 

Graduates  are  untrained  in  foreign  languages.  “I 
know  of  no  greater  obstacle  standing  in  the  way  of 
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strengthening  our  relationships  with  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world  than  our  inability  to  use  their  languages.” 

There’s  too  much  overspecialization.  “Too  many 
.  .  .  who  have  graduated  from  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  do  not  know  what  people  are  talking  about 
in  fields  other  than  their  own.” 

Graduates  leave  college  without  gaining  competence 
in  any  one  field.  They  lack  knowledge  of  other  peo¬ 
ples  and  other  cultures. 

Graduates  leave  college  with  no  concept  of  freedom, 
and  with  no  sense  of  responsibility  toward  a  free  so¬ 
ciety. 

Dr.  Flemming  said,  “I  am  sympathetic  with  provid¬ 
ing  the  student  with  the  opportunity  of  determining 
what  courses  he  will  pursue  within  broad  areas.  I  am 
completely  out  of  sympathy  with  educational  pro¬ 
grams  that  make  it  possible  for  the  student  to  avoid 
the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  broad  areas  such  as,  for 
example,  foreign  languages  and  the  humanities.” 


•  Audioviftuat 


teaching  equipment.  But,  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Edu¬ 
cational  Screen,  Inc.,  says  the  Guide  almost  complete¬ 
ly  ignores  audiovisual  materials.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  NEA’s  Department  of  Audiovisual  Instruction  has 
no  complaint. 

Education  Screen,  Inc.,  via  an  open  letter  to  the 
CGSSO  in  the  October  issue  of  its  magazine.  Educa¬ 
tional  Screen  and  Audiovisual  Guide,  complains  — 
“Why  have  you  treated  audiovisual  matters  this  way?” 
The  letter  goes  on  to  accuse  the  GGSSO  of  almost 
completely  ignoring  the  aid  of  audiovisual  experts  in 
compiling  the  Guide,  of  recommending  outmoded  and 
unnecessary  AV  materials,  of  failing  to  mention  the 
names  of  audiovisual  producers. 

One  paragraph  of  the  open  letter  demands  to  know 
why  the  CGSSO  did  not  ask  the  assistance  of  the 
NEA’s  Department  of  Audiovisual  Instruction. 

But  the  NEA  apparently  does  not  feel  slighted.  In 
the  September  issue  of  the  NEA’s  Audiovisual  Instruc¬ 
tion,  editor  Anna  L.  Hyer  hands  the  Guide  a  compli¬ 
ment  on  its  section  on  electronic  language  teaching 
equipment.  Indeed,  the  two  specialists  responsible  for 
that  section  of  the  Guide  served  as  special  consultants 
for  the  September  issue  of  Audiovisual  Instruction. 


i 


Educational  TV  will  take  to  the  skies  next 
fall.  As  a  means  of  reaching  some  five  million  students, 
the  newly  formed  Midwest  Council  on  Airborne  Tele¬ 
vision  plans  to  beam  educational  programs  to  a 
300,000  square  mile  area  from  a  circling  DC-7.  Pro¬ 
grams  will  be  available  to  an  estimated  13,000  schools 
in  parts  of  six  states  —  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  Michigan  and  Kentucky.  Existing  stations  in  the 
region  now  reach  only  4,000  schools. 

The  plane  will  receive  signals  from  an  earthbound 
station  at  Purdue  University  and  relay  them  down¬ 
ward.  In  effect,  the  plane  will  be  a  TV  tower  22,000 
feet  high. 

At  the  start,  equipment  aboard  the  plane  will  be 
able  to  beam  two  different  programs  at  the  same  time, 
but  as  many  as  six  programs  may  be  broadcast  simul¬ 
taneously  in  the  future.  The  Council  hopes  eventually 
to  telecast  as  many  as  72  half-hour  lessons  during  a 
school  day. 

Most  courses  will  be  on  video  tape,  recorded  either 
at  Purdue  studios  or  other  production  centers.  All 
“live”  telecasting  will  originate  from  the  Purdue  cam¬ 
pus  at  Lafayette,  Ind.  Each  course  will  consist  of  about 
144  half-hour  lessons  during  a  school  year. 

One  of  the  main  tasks  before  the  Council  now  is 
the  creation  of  full-length  filmed  or  taped  courses. 
Only  a  few  are  in  existence.  The  Council  has  begun  a 
nationwide  “talent  hunt”  for  outstanding  teachers  with 
ideal  TV  “personalities.”  Another  major  function  of 
the  Council  will  be  to  work  with  educators  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  special  texts,  study  guides  and  other  'TV- 
course  materials. 

Tw’o  organizations,  both  concerned  with  audio¬ 
visual  education,  have  taken  widely  divergent  views  of 
the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers’  new  Pur¬ 
chase  Guide  ( See  Science  Education,  Sept.  27 ) . 

'The  CCSSO  intended  its  publication  to  be  a  guide 

to  wise  buying  of  science,  math  and  foreign  language 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Audiovisual  Facilities  for  New  School  Buildings.  Audiovisual 
Commission  on  Public  Information,  Room  2230,  250  West  57th 
St.,  New  York  19.  8pp.  Apply.  (A  check  list  of  minimum  needs 
in  sound,  light  control,  storage,  administration  for  good  audio¬ 
visual  instruction  in  the  school.  Includes  separate  lists  for  class¬ 
rooms,  auditoriums  and  audiovisual  centers.) 
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•  FupH  Transportation 


New  minimum  safety  standards  for  school  bus 
operation  were  adopted  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  last  month 
by  the  National  Conference  on  School  Transpiortation. 
The  revised  standards  will  be  published  later  this  year 
and  recommended  to  the  states  for  adoption. 

One  of  the  key  recommendations  is  that  buses  be 
routed  so  that  children  can  be  discharged  on  the  same 
side  of  the  road  on  which  they  live.  Thirty-five  chil¬ 
dren  were  killed  in  the  nation  last  year  while  crossing 
the  road  to  their  homes  after  leaving  a  school  bus.  If 
this  routing  isn’t  possible,  the  Conference  recommends 
that  school  officials  press  for  construction  of  pedestrian 
overpasses  or  underpasses  on  busy  highways. 

The  Conference  also  recommended  that  annual 
physical  examinations,  stiffer  visual  tests,  special  train¬ 
ing  and  a  term  of  apprenticeship  be  made  compulsory 
for  bus  drivers.  Before  being  employed,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  urged,  drivers  should  be  required  to  have  a  three- 
year  violation-free  and  accident-free  record. 

'The  conferees  recommended  better  brakes,  larger 
rearview  mirrors  and  lower  steps  for  the  safety  of 
small  children.  Recent  experimentation  has  shown  that 
a  black  border  painted  around  flashing  signal  lights  in- 
creases  their  visibility.  A  recommendation  that  this 
be  done  also  was  made. 
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•  Cruidance 


WHAT  IS  A  COUNSELOR? 

A  counselor  is  not  an  encyclopedia  containing  all 
the  answers,  but  he  is  a  source  of  information. 

A  counselor  is  not  a  disciplinarian  responsible  for 
establishing  guilt  and  meting  out  punishment, 
but  he  is  a  person  trained  to  help  individuals 
identify  their  own  problems. 

A  counselor  is  not  an  authority  who  can  tell  one 
what  he  ought  to  be  or  ought  to  do,  but  he  is  a 
person  trained  to  administer  and  interpret  stand¬ 
ardized  tests. 

A  counselor  is  not  a  judge  who  will  make  moral 
criticisms  and  render  a  final  decision,  but  he  is  a 
person  one  can  talk  to  in  confidence. 

A  counselor  is  not  a  magician  or  saviour  who  can 
straighten  someone  out  with  a  few  well-chosen 
words,  but  he  is  a  person  trained  to  help  in¬ 
dividuals  learn  how  to  solve  their  own  problems. 

A  counselor  is  not  employed  to  work  only  with  a 
few  “problem”  cases,  but  he  is  employed  to  help 
ALL  students. 

A  counselor  is  not  an  infallible,  omnipotent,  om¬ 
niscient  dispenser  of  great  wisdom,  hut  he  is  a 
human  being  trained  to  cooperate  with  adminis¬ 
trators  and  teachers  in  helping  each  student  at¬ 
tain  his  highest  potential  —  academically,  physic¬ 
ally,  emotionally  and  socially. 

—From  the  October  Oklahoma  Teacher 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Preparation  Programs  and  Course  OfFerings  in  School  and  Col¬ 
lege  Personnel  Work  1959-60,  compiled  by  Paul  MacMinn. 
Circular  591,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  HEW.  From  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washin^on  25,  D.  C.  124m. 
75(f  (A  directory  listing  guidance  ana  personnel  course  offer¬ 
ings  at  nearly  500  colleges  and  universities.  Includes  a  list  of 
most  guidance  conferences  and  workshops  scheduled  for  the 
current  school  year.) 


•  Teaching  Tools 


Paperbacks  are  booming.  Some  6,500  titles  — 
many  of  extremely  high  quality  —  are  now  in  print  in 
hanay,  low-priced  editions.  Paperbacks,  it  has  been 
said,  are  the  biggest  bargain  in  publishing  history.  Yet 
most  educators  are  passing  up  this  bargain,  says  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Boutwell,  director  of  Scholastic  Book  Services. 

Writing  in  the  October  NEA  Journal,  he  says  there 
are  two  main  reasons  for  this.  First,  many  educators 


don’t  realize  how  many  quality  paperbacks  are  avail¬ 
able.  Secondly,  many  of  them  hold  to  the  old  notion 
that  a  book  should  be  made  to  last,  and  that  the  flimsy 
paperbacks  are  a  poor  investment. 

Is  this  necessarily  true?  No,  says  Boutwell,  not  if 
you  look  at  it  this  way:  “The  paperback  is  a  long  in¬ 
tellectual  drink  in  a  Dixie  cup.  The  buyer  drinks  in 
the  author’s  message  and  may  throw  away  the  cup. 
Why  shouldn’t  he?  How  many  of  us  ever  read  a  book 
twice? 

“The  paperback  revolution  has  changed  the  book 
from  a  durable  investment  to  a  consumable.  Paper¬ 
back  publishing  puts  books  into  the  same  category  as 
potatoes,  frozen  peas,  nylons,  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  —  items  to  buy  at  low  cost,  use  and  enjoy,” 

What’s  available  in  paperbacks  besides  sex,  violence 
and  mystery?  Everything  from  *  the  ancient  Greek 
philosophers  to  the  modern  classics  of  literature  and 
scholarship.  Most  publishers  can  furnish  a  list  of  their 
titles  in  print.  The  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  62  W.  45th  St., 
N.  Y.  36,  publishes  a  semiannual  listing.  Paperback 
Books  in  Print,  priced  at  $2.  A  new  edition  is  out  this 
month. 


•  Soviet  Education 


Russia  has  made  available  its  own  motion 
picture  on  Russian  schools.  Filmed  at  the  request  of 
the  Comparative  Education  Society  of  the  U.  S.,  it 
provides,  according  to  a  society  official,  the  best 
“means  of  getting  the  feel  of  Soviet  education.” 

Arthur  E.  Lean,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
educational  administration  and  supervision  at  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University,  says  the  most  significant  points 
in  the  film  “are  the  evidences  of  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments,  pressure  to  conform,  emphasis  on  examinations 
and  grades,  insistence  that  any  student  who  is  not 
doing  well  in  school  is  simply  lazy  and  deliberately 
wasting  time.’’ 

School  Days.  University  of  Michigan  Audio  Visual 
Education  Center,  720  East  Huron  St.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  16mm/color.  70  minutes.  $20  rental  fee.  English 
commentary, 

I 

Student-swapping  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  is  on  the  increase.  'The  major  exchange  pro¬ 
gram,  brought  about  by  the  Lacy-Zarubin  agreement, 
has  entered  its  second  year.  There  are  27  Soviet  stu¬ 
dents  here  and  24  Americans  in  the  U.S.S.R.  at  present. 
The  list  of  American  universities  with  Russians  on  the 
campus  has  grown  from  five  to  12. 

All  is  not  rosy,  though.  The  American  students  in 
the  Soviet  Union  have  drawn  a  blank  on  some  research 
projects,  particularly  historians  who  want  a  look  at 
Red  archives.  U.  S.  exchange  committeemen  say  the 
restrictions  are  making  them  wonder  about  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  worth.  Said  one:  “Judged  from  its  effectiveness 
in  giving  American  students  what  they  have  gone  for, 
it  leaves  much  to  be  desired.” 
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•  Panorama 

^9ypt  Ahniod  Hussein,  a  28-year-old  instructor  of 
commerce  at  Cairo  University,  may  have  found  the 
perfect  way  of  firing  up  students  —  especially  the 
women.  At  the  start  of  the  last  term  Hussein  an¬ 
nounced  he  would  reward  the  top  student  with  a  mar¬ 
riage  proposal  if  the  winner  was  female.  The  class  was 
made  up  of  20  men  and  five  women  and  when  the 
term  ended  all  five  women  ranked  ahead  of  the  men. 
Hussein  is  now  preparing  to  wed  the  number  one 
student,  a  19-year-old  co^  named  Fatma  El  Kholy. 
Angered  because  they  were  outdone  by  the  women, 
the  male  members  of  the  class  issued  a  protest,  claim¬ 
ing  Hussein  gave  the  girls  an  “unfair  incentive.” 

Kansas  Cheating  has  become  part  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  student’s  culture,  said  Edward  D.  Eddy,  Jr.,  vice 
president  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  at  last 
month’s  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  in  Lawrence.  Mr.  Eddy  and  other  educa¬ 
tors  at  the  session  pinned  the  blame  on  the  poor  ex¬ 
ample  set  by  adults.  Whenever  they  can  get  away  with 
it,  said  the  educators,  American  men  and  women  don’t 
hesitate  to  break  traffic  laws  and  cheat  on  income  tax 
returns.  Also  to  blame  are  such  college-wide  require¬ 
ments  as  hygiene  or  ROTC.  “It’s  part  of  the  student 
culture  to  take  these  courses,”  said  Mr.  Eddy,  “and 
also  to  get  out  of  them  as  quickly  as  possible.”  One 
coed  said  she  had  a  number  of  classmates  so  adept  at 
cheating  they  made  the  school  honor  rolls. 

IVetc  Jersey  Teachers  at  Douglass  College  in 
New  Brunswick  are  now  free  to  teach,  thanks  to  the 
student  body.  About  100  women  students  recently 
volunteered  to  help  faculty  members  with  such  chores 
as  research,  clerical  work,  correcting  papers,  tutoring, 
errands  and  leading  classroom  discussions.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  prepared  a  long  list  of  jobs  he  can  do,  and  when 
a  teacher  wants  help  with  a  specific  task  he  looks  over 
the  list  and  picks  just  the  right  aide. 

IV ew  \orh  The  citizens  of  Glen  Cove,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  literally  took  over  the  town’s  five  elementary 
schools  last  month  when  more  than  100  housewives, 
business  and  professional  persons  ran  the  schools  for 
a  day.  Participants  met  with  regular  staffers  for  a 
week  of  preparation  beforehand.  Supt.  Robert 
O’Kane  said  the  experiment  was  aimed  at  further  ac¬ 
quainting  the  townspeople  with  their  schools.  Also, 
he  said,  “the  program  would  point  out  some  of  the 
good  things”  and  reveal  “any  of  the  pluses  or  minuses 
of  the  physical  plant.” 

Texas  Who  said  American  kids  don’t  give  a  hoot 
about  foreign  affairs?  It  happened  at  the  Sherman 
High  vs.  Greenville  High  football  game:  The  band 
played  the  Sherman  High  alma  mater  and  the  Sherman 
fans  roared,  “Beat  Greenvillel”  Then  the  band  played 
the  Greenville  school  song  and  the  Greenville  partisans 
bellowed,  “Beat  Sherman!”  Then  the  band  played  the 
national  anthem  and  one  patriotic  teen-ager  sang  out, 
“Beat  Russia!” 


iVetr  Clasgrootn 
Material 


As  OuH  Country  Developed  ...  so  did  a  lan- 
Ruage  peculiar  to  our  nation.  American  Words  by 
Mitford  Nf.  Mathews  discusses  the  beginnings  and 
growth  of  significant  American  words  and  phrases. 
Lists  the  interesting  and  often  amusing  etymology 
of  almost  200  different  words  —  including  boll 
weevil,  Ferris  wheel,  honk,  pony  express,  teddy 
bear,  wampum.  From  The  World  Publishing  Co., 
2231  West  noth  St.,  Cleveland  2.  238pp.  $3.95. 
Grades  6-9. 

Holiday  Filmstrip  ...  for  ages  6-10  is  The 
Littlest  Shepherd’s  Gift.  Depicts  the  story  of  Joel 
who  offers  his  dearest  possession  to  the  Christ 
child.  By  this  act  Joel  leams  the  spirit  of  giving 
.and  the  meaning  of  Christmas.  From  Society  for 
Visual  Education,  Inc.,  1345  Diversey  Parkway, 
Chicago  14,  $5. 

The  Art  of  Efficient  Study  ...  is  explained  in 
How  to  be  a  Successful  Student  by  Dr.  Otis  D. 
Froe  and  Dr.  Maurice  A.  Lee.  Tells  how  to  build 
study  habits,  arrange  study  environment  and  sched¬ 
ule,  develop  study  and  learning  techniques.  Sep¬ 
arate  chapters  are  devoted  to  taking  notes,  using 
the  library,  building  reading  and  listening  skills. 
Contains  illustrations,  charts  and  sample  tests. 
From  Arco  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  480  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  17.  159pp.  $1.25.  Senior  High. 

Former  Colonies  in  Asia  and  Africa  .  .  .  are  be¬ 
coming  increasingly  important  in  world  affairs.  A 
new  filmstrip.  New  Nations  in  the  World  Balance, 
discusses  the  vital  role  of  these  areas.  The  prob¬ 
lems  of  disease,  poverty  and  ignorance  common  to 
the  Asian  and  African  regions  are  described,  as 
are  the  political  upheaval  and  economic  instability 
that  prevail.  The  58-frame  strip  also  contains  the 
story  of  the  struggle  between  the  ideals  of  de¬ 
mocracy  and  communism  taking  place  there.  From 
The  Office  of  Educational  Activities  of  the  New 
York  Times,  229  West  43rd  St.,  New  York  36. 
Jr.-Sr.  High,  $2.50. 

Yuletide  Spirit  Abounds  ...  in  Christmas,  an 
American  Annual  of  Christmas  Literature  and  Art. 
Includes  St.  Luke’s  and  St.  Matthew’s  versions  of 
the  Nativity;  an  article  on  “The  Messiah”  and  its 
compwser,  George  Frederick  Handel:  a  water-color 
print  of  the  Eisenhowers’  Gettysburg  farm;  a  full- 
c-olor  photograph  and  several  sketches  of  the  North 
Woods;  illustrated  articles  on  Christmas  customs 
in  foreign  lands;  the  “then  and  now’’  of  American 
Christmases;  and  an  account  of  a  wood-carving  vil¬ 
lage.  Also  contains  stories,  carols  and  a  section 
on  holiday  greens  and  flowers.  From  Augsburgh 
Publishing  House,  426  South  Fifth  St.,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  Minn.  68pp.  $1.50.  Library  edition  $3.50. 
6th  grade  and  up. 

How  the  Oil  Industry  Operates  ...  is  explained 
in  David  C.  Cooke’s  Behind  the  Scenes  at  an  Oil 
Field.  Describes  how  a  prospective  oil  well  is 
tested  for  oil,  how  the  oil  is  brought  to  the  sur¬ 
face  and  moved  to  refineries.  Lists  the  ways  in 
which  petroleum  has  made  our  lives  easier  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  conversion  process  by  which  oil  is 
changed  into  such  products  as  gasoline,  asphalt, 
wax,  kerosene.  Illustrated  with  full-page  photo¬ 
graphs.  Jr.-Sr.  High.  From  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
432  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16.  64pp.  $2.25. 
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